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and simplicity has few equals in modern
painting.

After he had made his name with the
group, E. A. Hornel retired to his
native town of Kirkcudbright where
he worked on his large canvases in
the open. Besides possessing a commo-
dious studio in which he painted most
industriously, he had a small shed built
in the woods where he could lock up
his canvases, taking them out in turn
to work direct from nature. His
painting was mostly done with a
palette knife and his paint laid on
lavishly. That type of painting requires
great experience and dexterity. It
served Hornel well 'in helping him to
endow his work with the kind of
arabesque pattern so dear to him. His

style is so individual that nobody has
dared to imitate it. He was the only
artist of his time who- was offered the
honour of the R.S.A. and refused it.

James Torrance was the least talked-
of artist of the group. He shunned
publicity and became a recluse, but an
exhibition of his pictures after he had
passed on made a profound impression
on his countrymen, for his effort had
always been to express, by simple quiet
lighting, the hidden spirit of the
people, landscape and still life he pain-
ted. His best work had a thread of
gold running through it that none who
noted it would be likely to forget. His
" Girl with a Dove " was one of the
memorable pictures at the exhibition of
Scottish art at Burlington House in 1939.
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IN  THE FORE CABIN
Sir John Lavery, an Irish boy whose parents settled in Scotland, was a painter noted for his
very dainty style.   He painted innumerable portraits of celebrities, Royal and otherwise, as
well as State processions, London street scenes and so on.   The picture above shows the fore
cabin of H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth.